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[ We take the following, which appeared in. 


the Duily News, London, from The Friend, 
London. ]} 


QUAKERISM—ITS SOCIAL CHANGE. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Two centuries bring many changes, but 
probably to no associated body have the past 
two hundred years brought more changes 
than to the Society of Friends. The political 
world has changed its front to the body; the 
religious world trom persecuting has become 
obsequious; law no longer curses, but blesses 
the denomination, and gxternally the Society 
finds that it meets things which have “come 
down the ringing grooves of change.” In- 
ternally and unnoticed, there has been a 
change going on which, in the whole, is al- 
most as great, and in nothing is it more marked 
than in the social position of the members of 
the Society. In most religious bodies there 
is a tendency to drift from the old social 
moorings; thus, the Episcopal body has al- 
ready lost its hold on the poor; Wesleyan 
Methodism, which in many instances sup- 
planted it, has acquired a higher social posi- 
tion, and other forms of Methodism are also 
rising in the scale. And it may be remarked 
that this process is one which, to a large ex- 
tent, is complimentary to the denomination, 
for it is a testimony in some degree to the 
truth that membership induces the desire to 
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rise higher, and proves thus “ profitable in 


all things.” But the change in the social 
status of Quakerism shows more than this, for 
it reveals the operation of more than one 
social current underlying the smooth sea of 
its outward appearance. And as it may illus- 
trate some of the features of our social life, 
and show the changes wrought in two cen- 
turies, it may not be uninteresting to glance 
at this social change, long in progress, and 
still continuing. It is not to be found on the 
surface. but hidden away in musty tomes and 
unread volumes. There are facts and state- 
ments which throw gleams of light on the 
cundition of the people, and vividly prove 
the position held by “the people called 
Quakers.” 

One of the most prominent changes notice- 
able is in the condition of the members of the 
body. In the early days there were a few, a 
very few, members who held, or had held, in- 
fluential positions or stations attainable by 
wealth. Penn, the son of an admiral; Mar- 
garet Fell, wife of a judge; Authony Pearson, 
‘justice for four couaties;” the Barclays and 
others, might be said to be above the middle 
rank of life. There were a few others, yeo- 
men and “statesmen,” and of the great mid- 
dle class, but a large portion of the early con- 
vinced were of the working classes. la the 
early books of record of the Society the refer- 
ences are many to the trades fullowed—to the 
“laborers,” “‘ websters,” hinds and farm ser- 
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with the manufacture or sale of intoxicants, 
the number has been for a considerable time 
a decreasing one, and the prevalence of tem- 
perance views on the increase. Finally, it 
may be said that within the last ten or twelve 
years there has been an infusion of artisan 
blood—in some parts to a considerable extent. 
In dress the early Friends had tastes far 
different to what they are credited with. Thus, 
the founder of the Society bought for his wife 
“a piece of red cloth for a mantle,” and “as 
much black Spanish cloth as would make” 
her a gown. The wife of Penn’s companion, 
at the great trial, writes that she has bought 
“black cloth for a gown,” and gives the 
quantity, which may interest ladies now-a- 
days, “enough to the full, five yards and a 
half.” Sewing and s‘itching silk was added, 
as well as “gallowne ribbon and laces.” 
“Colored stuff,” however, was then mostly 
worn, and a “colored stuff manteo” cost in 
those days 14s., and in the letter of one lady 
Friend to another she advises that a cloth 
gown should be made “without a skirt,” 
in “ stiffened suits.” The olden Friends had 
no “ objection to brilliant colors,” either in 
dress or other matters, and thus we hear of 
bedsteads with “painted curtains.” It was 
when the last of the early propagators of the 
Society was passing away that the body began 
to concern itself about the details of dress; 
that it began to issue testimonies against those 
who had imitated the world “ whether it be 
in men in their extravagant periwigs or modes 
in their apparel; or whether it be women in 
their high towering dresses, gold chains or 
gaudy attire.’ Then commenced a fabric in 
which the discipline of Quakerism was won- 
derfully and fearfully built up. And the 
minute-books, alike of the Yearly Meetings 
and of humbler disciplinary gatherings, show 
how wide was the grasp of the Church and how 
extensive the range within which it concerned 
itself as to the outward doings of its mem- 
bers; and they prove, too, how the result of 
this was gradually to bring about the uni- 
formity in “ well-concerned Friends’” houses, 
dress and appearance, which is now becoming 
a thing of the past. The change which has 
brought this about is too recent in date to 
need glancing at. It was the inevitable ac- 
companiment of the attempts of the body to 
fulfill more the functions of a church, and of 
the gradual leavening of this Conservative 
Society with a liberal element, by the bringing 
of its members more into contact with the 
world, as the disabilities preventing their as- 
sociation in public work were removed. 
Quaint revelations of the internal economy 
of households in the early days of Quakerism 
are given in the Swarthmore Hall House- 
keeper's Book, which for some years is extant 


vants, “taylors” (according to olden ortho- 
graphy), “skinners and glovers,” “wine 
coopers,” “cordwainers,’ were known 
amongst the early Leeds Friends; sailors 
were pretty frequent in Durham and on the 
southern coast. In 1680, out of 250 mar- 
riages in the body, not one was that of a 
banker, but there were 39 of tailors and shoe- 
makers, and 9 of bricklayers, brickmakers, 
masons and plasterers, whilst 29 were of other 
mechanical trades, and there were above a 
score of shopkeepers. There were 10 marin- 
ers and 19 weavers, silkthrowsters and wool- 
sorters; but the only representatives of the 

rofessional classes were 5 schoolmasters. 

/hen a hundred years had passed away, out 
of a similar number of marriages 7 were those 
of bankers, 6 those of surgeons or doctors ; 
the merchants were increased in number, as 
also were generally the tradesmen ; the hus- 
bandmen and cowkeepers fell off in numbers, 
and the same remark applies to the mechan- 
ical trades, to the porters and laborers; the 
woolworkers and the mariners were wholly 
removed from the list. On the other hand, 
the workers in metal increased, the hatters 
and hosier:, and the seedsmen and florists, so 
that there was on the whole, with some ex- 
ceptions, a gravitation towards merchandise 
and from physical labor, due probably to the 
increasing wealth of the body or of some of 
its then prominent members. In passing, it 
may be noticed that at the earliest of these 
periods there were a good number of brewers, 
distillers and wine merchants in the Society ; 
and judged by the records of marriages from 
which we have quoted, the number was little 
lessened in the next century. It is needless 
to point out how the members of the Society 
have, until the last few years, drifted away 
from recruiting its ranks much amongst the 
artisan class; but it may be added that at 
the present time, with the exception of the 
members of three or four families, there are 
not many of the richest class in the body ; 
that the bulk of its members might perhaps 
be most fittingly included in the middle class, 
enclosing representatives in most of the trades. 
Perhaps the greatest change would be found 
in the absence of a sailor element, and of the 
poorer paid of the mechanical trades ; whilst 
the most conspicuous addition would be the 
large number of representatives of the learned 
professions. Until a recent date there were 
few of the members of the body who were 
connected with what might be called develop- 
ing enterprises, such as certain classes of 
mining ; but there was a proportion (which 
is not now apparently increasing) of bankers 
and money brokers. And it is also noticeable 
that, although there are still a few of the 
members of the Society who are connected 
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in the handwriting of one of the daughters of 
Judge Fell. One of the entries records that 
to ‘‘ Peggy Dobson ”’ is paid 2d. for two days 
“‘rubbing ;” a maid’s wages were then 6s. for 
the quarter; “Cumberland cloth” cost 2s. 
a yard; ladies wore “ black hoods,” “ black 
alamode whiskes,”’ and often “stockings sky 
color.” There was paid for “ five chickens” 
10d.; “for 3% Ibs. butter,” 83d. A cheese 
cost a shilling; but, on the other hand, the 
postage of “ two letters” was a shilling for a 
short distance ; a “ Dutch spinning wheel ” 
cost 103.; a “sheep dog” was tolerably cheap 
at 6d., and a “fat sheep” at 7s. 6d., could not 
be held to be dear. A cooper for two days’ 
work received only 10d. in cash; a woman 
for “‘ working hay twelve days” earned only 
1s. 6d.; for ploughing an acre of grass a lit- 
tle over 4s. was the charge; and for a bul- 
lock’s hide 18s. is set down as the value. And 
in one of the old record books of the denom- 
ination we have a list of prices of some arti- 
cles of diet and drink in 1728, from which it 
may be gathered that veal was 43d. per lb., 
bacon 9d., beef and suet 33d., beans 10d. a 
peck and beer a shilling a gallon. That 
voluminous record of the pains and penalties 
endured by many of the earlier members of 
the body—Besse’s “Sufferings”—shows by 
the value set upon articles seized for fines 
the changes in the value of property, ani- 
mate and inanimate, during two centuries. 
One extract must suffice. It records the 
seizures under warrants of distress levied 
by “bayliffs,’ for a religious meeting 
which had been held in a barn at Tarle- 
ton in Westmoreland, under which there 
were taken from ‘Richard Atkinson two 
oxen, a cow, and five other beasts, to the 
value of £25 3s. 4d. ;” from Thos. Atkinson 
two coats, worth £1 ;” from “ Robert Waller 
a cow, worth £3 10s. ;” and the other seizures 
are cattle and goods valued at equally low 
prices. 

But perhaps one of the greatest changes 
which has been known by the members of the 
Society of Friends is their social estimation 
by their fellow-Christians, and by the world 
at large. In the early days of the body one 
of the mildest epithets hurled against them 
was that they were “wild enthusiasts ;” and 
Taylor’s History of the General Baptists, which 
quotes this description from an early Baptist 
record, adds another which classes Quakers 
with the Ranters, as “seducing many of 
their’ own members from the true faith. The 
law fulminated against them in 1662 described 
them as making “a pretence of worship,” and 
its descriptions of them and of their modes of 
worship are frequently more emphatic than 
polite. It is needless to recall the lengthened 
and frequent imprisonments to which they 


were subject, for these are well known. But 
the members had also to endure persecution 
as unquestioned from “ fellow-Christians of 
other denominations,” alike from Churchman 
and Dissenter. The body was such a religi- 
ous Ishmael that even men of parts and piety 
banished their relatives from home and affec- 
tion for merely associating with it, and thus 
threw over these into the arms of the young 
sect. Thus Penn became. a Quaker; thus 
Milton’s friend, Ellwood; and not only are 
there these direct proofs of the estimation the 
religious world held of Quakers, but others 
indirect are as telling, as when the last-named 
worthy rejoices at the escape of a youth from 
imprisonment for attending a meeting, be- 
cause “his master was a rigid Presbyterian, 
who in all likelihood would have led him a 
wretched life had he been taken and impris- 
oned amongst the Quakers.” Against the 
faith held by the denomination the writers of 
the day hurled their anathemas, and the body 
was accused of holding all manner of doc- 
trines, from Heathenism and Paganism to 
Popery ; whilst Penn at one time was so seri- 
ously and continuously accused of being a 
Jesuit that a correspondence ensued between 
himself and Dr. Tillotson, ending in the latter 
declaring “ that there was no just ground for 
that suspicion”’ which he had been instru- 
mental in spreading. In two centuries the 
world has come to know Quakerism by its 
fruits, and the religious world to esteem it 
better, and now its professors have perhaps, 
with both the outer world and with the re- 
ligions of all creeds, a greater entrance than 
those of any denomination. It is needless to 
point out evidences of this fact, and it is 
equally unquestionable that the faith of the 
Society of Friends is substantially unaltered, 
although the changing circumstances of the 
body have presented it in a new light. It is 
simply another instance of the power of the 
peaceful presentation of doctrines containing 
germs of truth to override eventually the op- 
position which most new faiths or presenta- 
tions thereof have to encounter. 



















































SEconp thoughts may be best before action, 
they are folly after action. 


—_ —___ + .09e—- —___—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RELIGION IN DAILY WORK. 


It is not an unusual experience with those 
to whom the evening of life has arrived to 
find ite shadows sometimes gathering over the 
spirit when they realize that the night which 
closes their work on earth is near at hand. 

Life and its experience are reviewed in this 
“cool of the day,” and the measure of what 
they have accomplished in relation to the 
higher life dwindles into insignificance beside 
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the thought that that higher life is the all-| cy of which must be a neglect to carry the 


important one. Aims, aspirations, strivings 
after good are indeed remembered, but not 
so vividly as are the failures and short-com- 
ings. Looking back on the work of life, they 
see how large a proportion of the hours of 
each day have been occupied in ministering 
to mere physical wauts—their own or those 
connected with them—and all, as they mourn- 
fully think, for the perishing body. 

Those whose ideal of a religious life is high, 
yet whose lot in life has called mainly for the 
performance of those daily duties we are 
wont to call secular, are the most likely to 
indulge discouraging views in comparing 
themselves with their ideal. 

When feelings like these tend to humble 
us, they are salutary; but when too much 
indulged they may discourage and depress. 
It may be presumed there are few persons, 
even among those whose peculiar gifts have 
enabled them to labor conspicuously in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, but must 
feel, in a review of their life work, a hum- 
bling sense that their performance has fallen 
short of their aspirations. But with neither 
class, if the desire and the prayerful endeavor 
has been kept alive, is there any cause for 
gloom or over self-depreciation. ‘‘ Let her 
alone; she has done what she could,” was 
not said in reference to the nature of the ac 
tion, but was the gracious acceptance of the 
feeling that dictated it. The parable of the 
laborers in the market-place, waiting to be 
employed, which in its mere literal signifi 
cance appears to apportion payment unjustly, 
may, if we look deeper, illustrate the truth, 
that the payment for service of any kind, or 
whenever entered upon, if performed to the 
‘Lord of the Vineyard,” is ever the same to 
all—the discipline of the character, by which 
it is gradually strengthened, purified and ele- 
vated. Such a view would give dignity to 
the meanest duties, and invest daily life 
with more sweetness and beauty than we often 
find connected with it. 

He who has formed us with urgent bodily 
wants which need such daily supply as to 
make it necessary that a large proportion of 
the waking hours of most persons must be 
employed in providing for them, must have 
intended that the animal life should be made 
to minister to the bigher life by the spirit in 
which we perform our work—“ the elder” 
being made, in this gense, to “serve the 
younger.” 

In an age of so much unrest and excite- 
ment as the present, there seems a necessit 
that quiet, every-day, necessary dutiés should 
be elevated rather than degraded by regard. 
ing them as entirely distinct from those we 
are accustomed to call religious; the tenden- 


religious spirit into the commonest actions. 
8. 


Tenth month, 1877. 


—____>+-~.0 + —____—__ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Your committee acknowledges a remiss- 
ness during the past year in its efforts to for- 
ward the interesta entrusted to its care, more, 
perhaps, from an inability to confer together 
and unite upon a line of action, than from a 
lack of desire to fulfill the purpose of its ap- 
pointment. 

One school in Bureau county, IIl., has been 
opened under the care of Sidney Averill, av- 
eraging thirty-five in attendance, while the 
school at Benjaminville, reported last year, 
has been discontinued. In neighborhoods 
where a school can be efficiently maintained 
under our care, we recommend thorough at- 
tention to the opening. Thinking that in the 
scattered condition of our members in some 
neighborhoods, the object of Society could 
best be attained by increasing the efficiency 
and character of the district schools, rather 
than by feebly maintaining small schools of 
our own, we recommend that parents and 
concerned Friends visit the schools in their 
immediate neighborhoods, and advise and en- 
courage the teachers as best wisdom may di- 
rect, thereby exerting an influence over the 
associates of our children which may prove 
beneficial to the community at large as well 
as to ourselves. We have also thought an 
address to our members, wherever teaching— 
prompting them to due diligence in implant- 
ing the seeds of a pure morality, while also 
striving for excellence in the mental training 
of the children entrusted to their care, would 
perhaps do good, by showing the interest felt 
by us in the important vocation they have 
chosen, and the care we have that our chil- 
dren and the children of our neighbors, who 
are and should be their associates, may re- 
ceive such watchful care as will make them 
good, useful and prosperous citizens. In ac- 
cordance with this feeling we present the ac- 
companying address for the meeting’s judg- 
ment. 

Signed on bel alf of the committee. 

Ruta A. DuepA.s, 
J. W. PLuMMER. 


To the Members of the Illinois Yearly Meeting 
of Friends who are engaged as Teachers : 
Dear Frienps—Recognizing the impor- 


y | tance of the calling in which you are en- 


gaged, and desiring to manifest the deep 
interest we feel in you and the success of your 
endeavors to educa'e and enlighten the minds 
of those whose influence is to determine the 
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character of their neighborhoods and of our 
country in the near future, we thus address 
you. 

As the peace, prosperity and happiness of 
any neighborhood or nation depend largely, 
if not entirely, upon the intelligence and vir- 
tue of its citizens, it is the duty of all good 
citizens to encourage liberal and thorough 
education, and especially do we think it in- 
cumbent upon those engaged in teaching to 
be thorough in their work, striving to encour- 
age thought and the habit of deduction in 
the miads of their pupils, rather than the 
‘memorizing of poorly understood rules. All 
that you do, do understandingly and well, 
leaving the principles clear to the mind of 
the pupil, whether they can correctly repeat 
the words of their books or not. While desir- 
ing the fullest practicable education for our 
children and their associates, we recognize 
the certainty of the statement, that intelli- 
gence alone will not render a people either 
happy or good, but that underlying it must 
be virtue. 

With this feeling we desire to urge upon 
‘you the recognition of that principle im- 
planted in every accountable soul, which if 
encouraged and exercised will cause the child 
‘to prefer truth to falsehood, love to anger, 
honesty to dishonesty. We believe that the 
teacher who steadily and conscientiously ap- 
peals to this principle, teaching the child to 
resist the temptations to evil speaking, anger, 
selfishness, etc., while nurturing all those im- 
pulses which lead through the opposites, into 
purity of mind and true nobleness of char- 
acter, will not only best succeed in the intel- 
lectual development of their pupils, but will 
best succeed in making the children under 
their care, what every parent must desire 
they should be—thoughtful, intelligent and 
upright—bringing cheerfulness, harmony and 
obedience into the home circle, as they come 
‘out from the influence of such aschoo). In 
your government, while we know that the dif- 
ferent surroundings of teachers require dif- 
ferent methods, we believe, as an almost in- 
variable rule, that the teacher that uses the 
most force, and governs by fear, has the most 
troublesome and least progressive scholars ; 
while the teacher that inspires the love and 
respect of the pupils, causing them to feel 
that they are expected to do right because it 
ds right, thus throwing them upon their own 
sense of correct action a3 the governing pow- 
er, increasing their self-respect and self-de 
pendence, will have not only the best because 


‘self governed school, but also the satisfaction 
of feeling that each scholar as it leaves its 


influence carries with it the same teacher that 
has aided so much in making the school har- 
amonious and profitable. 
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Not desiring in any way to interfere where 
we should not, we have wished to manifest to 
you, as our members, the love and interest 
we feel in you and your calling, and now sub. 
scribe ourselves, in our associated capacity, 
your Friends. 

The committee also reported for printing 
with the minutes the following: 

The Committee on Education appointed by 
the last Yearly Meeting must, to be effective, 
do what is made manifest. The light of our 
Society, through all its history, has shone in 
its testimonies against craft in religion; 
against the horror and desolation of war; 
against slavery; against intewperance in all 
its forms, and we may as justly claim that it 
has a testimony against that system of educa- 
tion which has for thousands of years trained 
the rising generations for war, and is now do- 
ing it. While it is schooling the masses in a 
slavish subserviency to craft, it is at the same 
time forming another class to rule over all 
the others in the pride of letters, and in a 
specious pretence cf authority in that reli- 
gion, too, whose Divine Author declares that 
all men are brethren, and that He alone is 
the Head. Let us be plain in this matter. 
We are admonished to keep to a plain, truth- 
ful way of speech. It is, then, the manifest 
tendency of much of the popular education 
to train the young for all those pur:uits and 
practices that now rule and dominate in the 
woild. War is a great scourge. We believe 
if the youthful mind was not trained in, and 
excited by lessons in history, and by martial 
parade and poetry, they would look with 
horror upon the carnage of the battle field. 
We must lay the axe at the root of tke cor- 
rupt tree. Our clipping the outgrowth of the 
branches will never destroy it. In the lan- 
guage of John Woolman, we can example 
other people where verbal testimony and pre- 
cept fail. We can adopt a plan of education 
that is the handmaid of religion, that leads 
through nature up to nature’s God. We can 
thus train our children in wisdom’s way—a 
path of pleasantness and peace. Other peo- 
ple seeing our good work, will confess and 
eventually adopt it. There are educated men 
and women among us who are ready and 
willing to open such schools. Other Yearly 
Meetings labor in this concern, why should 
not we? Our children are near and dear to 
us; “just as the twig is bent the tree in- 
clines”; if we send our children where their 
training leads to a denial of all our testimo- 
nies, we in effect disown them by our own 
deliberate act. 

Let us bring this important subject to the 
light and see if we are clear of all complicity 
in evil—to see if we are doing all we can do 
and all we ought to do for the young in our fold. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


While reclining on my bed before the usual 
hour for rising and endeavoring to get down 
to the place of prayer, I looked around me 
and I could see a great many of our youth, 
and perhaps some who are in the busy walks 
of life, who seem to be satisfied to pass along 
with little or no concern of how they are 
standing in regard to their dnty to Him to 
whom we owe all we have and all we are— 
life, health and all things. 

I felt there was a duty devolving on me, 
and perhaps on others, to call to the young, 
especially, to be found daily seeking after 
that love of God which is the life of the soul. 

A saying of an inspired writer has im- 
pressed my mind with force: “Acquaint thy- 
self with God and be at peace,’ We are 
assured that if any man love God he is known 
of Him. What encouragement, then, there 
is for us to press forward, looking oftener than 
the morning to the Fountain of strength who 
is always waiting to be gracious. I am led to 
believe if we more often sought communion 
with Him who is and ever will be the only 
hope of the Christian, it would add much to 
our happiness here, and relieve us from all 
fear of death, and we should feel called upon 
to call others to come taste and see that the 
Lord is good, that Hie mercies fail not, and 
that His goodness is over all the workman- 
ship of His hands, and in this feeling we 
should know that His love is a preserving 
power, keeping us from evil, and then we 
should experience an advancement in the di- 
vine life. The longer I live the more am I 
confirmed in the belief that there is a precious 
life that is wounded by every departure from 
right, in word, action or even thought; for if 
the thoughts are not controlled they often 
lead to evil actions. If, when we find that 
our thoughts are unprofitable, we would turn 
our minds to some of the precious promises 
left on record, we should he greatly profited. 


Ws. S. Beprorp. 
Springboro, Warren county, Ohio. 





THE love of truth and of truth-telling has 
not died out; one only needs to look for flow- 
ers of truth and honesty to find a world of 
them. So, if we seek for the seeds of fraud 
and shame, they can be found also. Some 
people do not seek, therefore they do not find, 
and so they come to the conclusion there is 
nothing to find worth the labor. 





THE WOMEN'S CONGRESS. * 
This organization, which met last year in 
Philadelphia, held its fifth annual session in 
Cleveland last week. Without any tendency 


to the doctrinaire, the object of this “ Con- 
gress” is to assemble thoughtful women to 
discuss such questions of the day as seem to 
them to come within the special province of 
their experience and judgment. The debates 
are generally characterized by moderation. 
Reports from a number of States give statis- 
tics of employments and wages for women 
that are interesting—such as the in‘ormation 
that Colorado gives better prices for woman’s 
labor than any State in the Union; that the 
highest salary paid to a woman teacher in 
Missouri during the last year was $2,200; . 
that a woman doctor in New Jersey has a 
practice worth $16,000 a year, and that some 
of the best farming in that State is done by 
women. The report from Indiana announces 
that the Indianapolis High School men and 
women teachers received equal pay, and that 
Indiana has a prison—the Woman’s Prison— 
managed entirely by women. From Massa- 
chusetts came the report of women on the 
school board, with the statement that in that 
Commonwealth men may vote for women for 
public office, although women may not choose: 
each other to represent them. ‘The report for 
the Cleveland public schools gave the salaries 
of women principals at $1,600, with the re- 
mark that there is not a male principal in the 
public schools of Cleveland below the High 
School. The St. Louis law school admits wo- 
men, as does also a theological school in Chi- 
cago. The report from Maine named two 
colleges, Bates and Colby University, which 
admit women, and mentioned that a distin- 
guished attorney of that State had for business. 
partner his wife, who was said to be an excel- 
lent lawyer. From a number of cities came. 
accounts of women’s clubs, literary and social. 
From Rhode Island the word came that wo- 
men in that State need more newspaper read- 
ing, to keep up an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the day. ‘‘ Women’s Need of Busi- 
ness Education and the Need that Business. 
has of Women” was a thoughtful paper from 
Massachusetts, from which State Mrs. East-- 
man presented also some sharp eriticisms on 
the ‘‘American Public School System,” with 
its annual expenditure of some $100,000,000, 
or thereabouts,as compared to the results. 
The pupil in some of the large factory towns 
of New England knowe what a spondee or 
a dactyl is, but, destined to be a faetory oper- 
ative, is not taught mechanics, the laws of 
physics, or the properties of things he is to 
work with hereafter. Girls could do vast 
problems, in mathematics, but couid not read 
intelligibly to the hearer nor converse with 
any propriety of language; nor were the ob- 
serving faculties cultivated, nor the habit of 
accurate thought. That tke public sehool was- 
a part of the political machinery seemed to 
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the speaker to be a defect. “If you choose 
women to serve on the school-boards, don’t 
elect the wife of some able man, but elect the 
able woman herself.” 

The report from the District of Columbia 
stated that some 900 clerkships in the District 
were filled by women, and Mrs. Sara J. Spen- 
cer’s advice to such applicants is worth re- 
cording, “ Don’t base your claims to a clerk- 
ship on the services of any dead man. Base 
them on the ability of a living woman.” Es- 
says on Charities, on Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, on Public Charities, from New York 
and Chicago, showed the range of topica in 
other directions. From Connecticut, an essay 
on “ Money ” condensed some financial doc- 
trines upon which the Congress was probably 
as little agreed as a similar body of men could 
have desired to be. Mrs. Spencer’s paper on 
Crime and Reform, affirming that the causes 
of crime were organic and pre-natal, was an 
argument for women to accept their responsi- 
bilities in maternity, and, for the sake of the 
coming race, to secure for themselves the 
most thorough physical, moral and mental 


development as well as that independence of 


thought and integrity of purpose which is the 
base of all character.— Public Ledger. 





GENTLENESS TO ANIMALS. 


A traveler in Switzerland, writing to the 
Christian Register, thus describes the effects 
of kind treatment upon the herds of the Al- 
pine land. In his morning walk, enjoying 
the cool freshness of the early day, the won- 
ders of the cloud-land both above and below 
him, he is cheered by “the tinkling of innu- 
merable bells upon the necks of soft-colored, 
large-eyed herds, which stand or are just ris- 
ing from their night’s rest beside your way. 
How tame and docile these gentle kine! You 
speak to one, and a tear seems to spring in 
her eye responsive to your kindness. She 
rises and comes to you for a caress. Another 
lies in quiet ruminations directly across your 
path. She turns her head back over her 
shoulder at the sound of your approaching 
step, with a confidiog look, which says, “ Of 
course you do not expect me to rise.’ You 
can but respect her confidence in your polite- 
ness, and step, even at a little risk to the new 
polish on your Alpine boots, into the wet 
grass, to leave her morning cogitations upon 
the deep things of the bovine universe uumo- 
lested. These creatures all have been kindly 
treated. The herdsmen love their herds, and 
man to each of these animals is acceptable 
as the good master and wise friend. Noth- 


ing impressed us more than the kiudness of 


the Swiss to their horses, goats and cows, and 
the confidence which these animals every- 





where in Switzerland give in return for this 
kindness.” 


No cLoup can overshadow a Christian but 
the eye of his faith will discern a rainbow 
in it. 


ee 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy valued letter was received, and the 
reading of it afforded me great pleasure and 
interest and was suggestive of numerous trains 
of thought, which I have since partially fol- 
lowed out. But so much of my time and at- 
tention are occupied that I have not felt able, 
nor am [ likely soon to be, to give to ita 
general reply. Nor, indeed, do I deem this 
to be necessary ; for thy own mind and heart, 
drawn, as they evidently are, to the pursuit 
of truth, in the different departments of legi- 
timate research, seem equal to all thy present 
needs. Besides truths revealed to our own 
hearts and understandings, which are both 
illuminated by the same glorious effulgence, 
possess a clearer, sharper outline, and are 
much more valuable. than those reflected to 
us from the heart and understanding of an- 
other. 

The psychological branch of science has 
as yet been but very partially explored, if, 
indeed, it can be said to have been explored 
at all; and to this branch thy inquiries seem 
to me to principally belong; so tliat it would 
be difficult to say what relation they would 
bear to the truths of this science. 

One of the thoughts suggested by thy let- 
ter was the reply made by the priest to Lady 
Guion, on her perceiving in their interview 
the condition of her miud and heart: “ Why, 
madam,” says he, “ you are seeking without 
you for what can alone be found within you.” 
When the thoughts become devoutly turned 
to the great Fountain of Light and Love the 
soul comes to realize the high privileges it 
enjoys, which are so eloquently portrayed by 
the prophet Isaiah: “Thus saith the Lord, 
thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, I am 
the Lord thy God, which teacheth thee to 
profit, which leadeth thee in the way in which 
thou shouldst go.” This teaching to profit 
far transcends man’s teaching. Man may 
point to the way, but he can give no power 
to walk in it. But this “ profitable teacher ” 
is both wisdom and power, light and strength, 
which God imparts immediately to all those 
who sincerely and ardently seek Him, and are 
desirous to be taught of Him. 

Thig brings to my mind, as I write, those 
beautiful lines of Alice Carey, which no doubt 
thou hast seen, on the Scripture text, ‘‘As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God!” 
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As the poor panting hart to the water brook runs, 
As the water brook runs to the sea, 

So earth’s fainting daughters and famishing sons, 
O Fountain of Love, run to Thee. 


But I feel persuaded thou knowest all these 
thirgs and more. ° ; ; 

Now, my dear young friend, afler some 
messages of affectionate remembrance to my 
Canada Friends, I must close this desultory 
communication. 

And I may say for thee, in the eloquent 
language of Hawkeswortb, “ May the smile 
of Him who resides in the Heaven of heav- 
ens be upon thee, and against thy name in 
‘the volume of His will may Happiness be 
written.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1877. 


THE PRESIDENT’s MesssaGe.—The first 
message of President Hayes was presented to 
both houses of Cougress on the afternoon of 
Tenth month 16th. It is a brief document, 
calling the attention of the representatives of 
the people, now assembled, to the necessary 
business for which they have been convened 
at this time. 

He reminds them that the last Congress 
adjourned Without making certain appropri- 
ations for the present fiscal year, and he be- 
lieves it right that the first action of Congress 
at this extra session should be to provide for 
this need. 

An appropriation to defray the unsettled 
expenses of the United States Courts for the 
fiscal year ending Sixth month 30th, and one 
for the immediate repair of the building of 
the Interior Department, injured by fire last 
month, is also recommended. 

The President also invites the attention of 
Congress to the propriety of adopting at this 
time such measures as may enable the people 
of the United States to participate in the In- 
ternational Exhibition to be held in Paris in 
1878, in which this Government has been in- 
vited by the Government of France to par- 
ticipate. If our citizens are to share in the 
advantages of this industrial congress, imme- 
diate action is deemed needful. 

To enable the United States to co-operate 
in the Vienna Exhibition, held in 1873, Con- 
gress appropriated 200,000 dollars, authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint a number of 


practical artizans and scientific men to attend 
the Exhibition, and report their proceedings 
and observations to him. The President be- 
lieves that in this case the invitation of 
France should be accepted. He also asks 
the consideration of Congress for the invita- 
tion that has been extended by the Govern- 
ments of Sweden and Norway, to take part 
in the International Prison Congress to be 
held at Stockholm next year. 

All civilized nations have an interest in 
the solution of the grave problem of the re- 
duction of crime, and the Congress at Stock- 
holm is likely to be the most important ever 
held for the study of this question. An ap- 
propriation is asked for that the commissioner 
already appointed to represent our country 
at the Congress may immediately proceed to 
the discharge of his duties. 





Our readers may not be aware that in Sev- 
enth month last the Government of Sweden 
and Norway addressed an official invitation 
to all the nations of the civilized world to 
take part in the next International Prison 
Congrets at Stockholm. Very recently, Dr. 
Wines, United States Commissioner to, and 
President of the Prison Congress, received a 
despatch from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Sweden and Norway, informing him that 
the day for the opening of the Congress is 
Eighth month 20th, 1878, and that this ar- 
rangement of the Swedish Government had 
been cfficially communicated to all the na- 
tions invited to participate. 

Invitations have been addressed to the sev- 
eral States of the Union, and it is likely that 
most of them will send delegates. 

It is expected that the sessions of the Con- 
gress will continue about ten days. We are 
glad to be assured that the preparations for 
the assemblage of economists and humanita- 
rians are well advanced, and that all things 
indicate a successful meeting. Sweden prom- 
ises that every possible facility shall be ex- 
tended to the Congress, and assures a hospi- 
table welcome to its members. 

No subject can more worthily engage the 
attention of the Christian peoples of the earth 
than the question of bow to restore the fallen 
and how best to defend society from the evils 
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of crime and the ruinous inrcads of the crim- 
inal. But while civilized nations are fully 
alive to the need of restraining and punish- 


_ing crime, they are becoming more and more 


awake to the duty of giving a helping hand 
to the moral lunatic who has fallen under 
the weight of his own misdeeds. Amid all 
the revelations of shortcomings on the part 
of cur cotemporaries of the Christian world, 
at this time, we may look with unalloyed sat- 
isfaction upon the ever-increasing sentiment 
of sincere love to man, ever an index of true 
allegiance to God, which is now manifest in 
the world. We feel that life is yet hope, and 
that the struggle is evermore upward and on- 
ward. It is a great gain in the moral aspect 
of human opinion when the world awakens 
to the conviction that even the most darkened 
criminal, the most abject slave of vice, is yet 
dear to the great loving Over-Heart of the 
Universe—and worthy of the pitying help of 
those who have not so grievously stumbled in 
the rough pathway of life. 





Tue EvectTion in France. — All who 
have an abiding faith in republican institu- 
tions, and who sympathize with the efforts of 
a sister nation to maintain a government for 
the people and by the people, will be gratified 
with the result of the late election of mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies in France. 

In spite of all the pressure of the monar- 
chical and clerical parties, with whom Presi- 
dent MacMahon and his ministers are believed 
to be in full accord, the Republicans have 
shown themselves to be largely the most nu- 
merous in France, and have now a majority 
of 134 in their national parliameut. 

Another desperate ¢ffurt on the part of the 
present government is anticipated, by which 
the election 1,500 Conseillers d’Arondissement 
and Conseillers Genereaux is to be influ- 
enced. This contest takes place on ihe 4th of 
Eleventh month, and if Republican meajori- 
ties are returned, the Monarchistsof France 
will have no ground to hope for a change in 
the present form of government; since these 
officials, together with the delegates of the 
Municipalities, are the electors of the Senate, 
a third of which retires early in 1879. 

The poet of London Punch, in a tribute 
to the aged Thiers, the departed statesman of 


ee 


France, indicates that surrender of individ- 
ual preferences in deference to the expressed 
will of decided msjorities, which character- 
ized that eminent man: 
“ Monarchy loving much, he loved yet more 
The realm, whoe’er its badge of headship wore, 
And, waiving self, was willing to abide 
The rule which Frenchmen would the least divide. 
Will Frenchmen learn at their lost leader’s grave 
The lesson of his life ?” 

Gladstone, of England, has these kind 
words for the Republic across the channel, 
once an object of fear and hatred to his na-- 
tion : 

“ We suffer in her sufferings. If she pros- 
pers, we share in her prosperity from the 
friendliness which unites the two countries, 
and I ask you to bestow with me one word of 
sincere and fervent admiration for the pres- 
ent attitude of the French nation. We see 
the French people engaged in a great politi- 
cal crisis; and we have seen true develop- 
ment of political wisdom amongst the French 
people tince the war of 1870, which the whole 
world might envy, and which we must ad- 
mire. Self-command, moderation, firmness 
of purpose, respect for law, determined at- 
tachment to free government—thése are the 
qualities which are travquilly but indelibly 
impressed upon the heart of the nation.” 





MARRIED. 


HARLAN—WAY.—On the 11th of Tenth mo., 
1877, with the approbation of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s perents, 
in Hamorton, Chester county, Pa, J. Comly Har- 
lan, of Alliance, Ohio, to Martha Way, daughter of 
Chalkley and Sarah M. Way. 


JANNEY—SMYTH.—On the evening of the 16ih 
inst., under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Phi- 
lade!lphia, Race street, Nathaniel E. Janney to Anna 
C. Swyth, daughter of William C. Smyth, both of 
Philadelphia. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRSTDAY SCHOOLS. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, was held on Seventh-day, 
the 20th inst., beginning at 10 A. M., at Race 
Street Meeting house. 

The attendance was fair, though not so 
large as on some previous occasions. Many 
of the mothers and fathers in our Israel, 
whose presence and labors gave strength and 
encouragement to the effort in former years, 
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were absent from various causes, mainly the 
infirmities of age. The company was made 
up of the active workers drawn together by 
common interest and common sympathy in 
the work of First day schools. 

Reports from all the unions and separate 
schools composing the Association were read. 
These were mostly of an encouraging char- 
acter, showing that the schools are firmly and 
solidly established, and that an increasing 
desire is felt to promote their usefulness. 

The subject of “Mission Work,” intro- 
duced by the report from Concord Union, 
claimed thoughtful consideration; encour- 


‘ agement was offered and some caution given 


lest, in going out beyond the limits of our 
own meetings, we fail to maintain the distinc- 
tive features of our organization. The ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What shall we teach in our First-day 
schools?” was claimed to be of the gravest 
importance, and those engaged as teachers 
were exhorted to leave out theology and incul- 
cate purity of life and uprightness of con- 
duct as the basis of their instruction. 

Some prospect of forming a Union in Ab- 
ington Quarter was expressed, and Friends 
in that section were encouraged to do +o, as 
a means of increasing their strength and use- 
fulness. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
ave the information that the school at Frank- 
ord has been re-opened and is in successful 
operation ; also that schools have been started 
at Oxford, in Chester county, and at Eves- 
ham, in Bucks county, aod that Friends of 
Abington have resumed the school at that 
place under more encouraging prospects. The 
Visiting Committee has done some good work 
in its special field of labor. . Attention was 
called to Norristown School, where much dis- 
couragement is felt, and the committee was 
recommended to visit the school. 

The portion of the ‘ Leaflets” (prepared 
by direction of the General Conference) that 
was assigned to Philadelphia Association is, 
by direction of the Executive Committee, to 
be gratuitously distributed pro rata among 
the several unions and schools that compose 
the Association. 

A general feeling of hopefulness and re- 
newed encouragement pervaded the meeting, 
which held two sessions. 

The following extracts from the Summa- 
ries forwarded by the several Unions are of 
much interest, as showing the state of feeling 
with respect to the work in which they are 
engaged : 

Philadelphia Union reports a “healthy 
condition of the schools within its jurisdic- 
tion,” and that ‘‘all have resumed their ses- 
sions, after the customary summer vacation, 
with every prospect of continued success, in 





some instances with largely increased num- 
bers, in all cases with earnest hearts.” 

Bucks County Union reports “a continued 
interest in the work, and increased life among 
the members,” except in the case of Fallsing- 
ton, which, from discouragements of various 
kinds, has adjourned indefinitely. 

The death of the beloved and efficient Su- 
perintendent of Makefield Schooi—Caroline 
Hibbs, is recorded, and a testimony borne to 
the feeling of loss sustained by her removal. 

Concord Union feels the necessity for a 
more generous charity between the different 
elements in our Society, and “declares that 
our religious Society should occupy the place 
of foster-mother to the school—that the 
school might become the nursery of the 
meeting.” The subject of books was thought 
to be a matter of vital importance, that those 
selected for our libraries and our homes be 
such as will develop the understanding, cul- 
ture the heart and ennoble the character. 

Also, that our children should be taught 
how to read; that they might learn to read 
more thoroughly, and meditate by turns, not 
relying so much on the doctrines taught by 
others as on their own richer intellectual and 
spiritual resources. 

Western Union has discouragements, and 
some schools discontinued, but is glad to ac- 
knowledge “that within the past year they 
are feeling an upward tendency, and believe 
that with a little more life and activity 
schools could be organized in localities with- 
in their limits that would greatly exceed what 
has yet been done.” 

Haddonfield Union reports, “ From all the 
+chools comes the gratifving encouragement 
that the faithfulness of those engaged in the 
work has been productive of good results, 
and we are concerned that all may feel that 
the welfare of the children, and their proper 
training in the truth, will furnish a sufficient 
reward for all endeavors to lead them by va- 
rious paths through nature up to nature’s 
God.” 

Salem Union informs, “ Teachers’ meetings 
are held in all the schools but one, and we 
believe great good would result from the 
teachers conferring more together and en- 
deavoring to work from the same standpoint. 
It is no light task to assume the responsibility 
of directing so many minds, and because of 
this we often feel spiritually humbled, and 
are brought to see the importance of being 
united in our efforts to promote the welfare of 
the Society.” 

The report from Burlington Union embra- 
ces many points of interest in the work in 
which they are engaged. It is lengthy and 
the Association directed that it be offered en- 
tire for publication. 
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Abington School reports, “A feeling of 
great encouragement in the undertaking to 
revive the school.” 

Plymouth reports a few willing to work, 
and an humble hope that these may be guided 
aright. 

Upper Dublin School reports “ cause for 
thankfulness; the older members meet with 
the school and are willing to do what they can 
for its encouragement. It has certainly been 
a great benefit to the meeting.” 

Third Haven School, Easton, Md., has in- 
creased the attendance and interest in the 
meeting. 

These brief extracts are sufficient to show 
to all that the work of First-day school in- 
struction is steadily progressing and winning 
favorable notice and co-operation from many 
who looked with caution if not alarm upon 
the earlier effurts of those engaged in their 
establishment. 





From the Christian Register. 
MARY CARPENTER AND HER WORK. 
BY K. G. WELLS. 


Mary Carpenter was the eldest of six chil- 
dren, and the daughter of a minister, who, 
along with instruction in the classics, taught 
her practical economy and charity. Long 
years after his death, she spoke of him with 
the same respectful tenderness as if he were 
present, saying, “I am separated from him 
only when that intervenes which is not of 
his spirit.” Her early life was spent in teach- 
ing, with her mother and sisters, a young 
ladies’ school, which somehow still yielded 
her time for her Sunday-school work in the 
homes of the poor, as well as in her father’s 
chapel. 

In 1833, she met the two men whose works 
were to give her life its direction in later 
years. Rammohu Rey and Dr. Tuckerman 
were both laden with zeal to convert, one his 
nation, the other the poor in his nation, to 
knowledge and comfort. When the Hindoo’s 
early death presaged greater gloom to India, 
though like a patriot she sorrowed for his 
death, her present duty was too clear for even 
any faint suggestion of her future mission to 
shape itself in her mind. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s death enabled her to 
carry to more systematic perfection her work 
among the poor. She had caught his faith 
in the saving power of love; and in appor- 
tioning the care of the needy and degraded, 
she allotted the worst to herself. But could 
nothing be done to prevent the creation and 
growth of this worst class? To answer this 
ever-recurring question, she studied for five 
years books and essays relating to the subject, 
and sought intercourse with various philan- 
It became more and more clear to 


her mind that the permanently criminal were 
more wretched even than the occasionally 
criminal; therefore more in need of succor. 
Whilst maturing her conclusions, she estab- 
lished a Ragged School; and in 1851 pub- 
lished her work on “ Reformatory Schools for 
the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous 
Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders,” a book 
of principles and deductions, and a compari- 
son of successes and failures of various socie- 
ties, with the reasons for each. These at- 
tempts proved, she argued, the possibility of 
making the worst children useful members of 
society; but that knowledge, love, patience 
and faith in its practicability were as indis- 
pensable as a steady income and authority. 
Moreover, every parent of a child must aid 
in the support of such child, or in some 
manner be made to suffer for neglect of pa- 
rental duty. 

When life is long enough, the right people 
meet. In 1851, Davenport Hill, brother of 
Sir Rowland Hill, began with Miss Carpenter 
to act upon Parliament; and, in 1854, carried 
through the bill which enabled her to project. 
the Kingswood Reformatory, which was at 
first intended to.promote moral co education ; 
but this was soon found impracticable. 

Then came furward her friend Lady Byron, 
who offered to purchase the Red Lodge and 
let it to Mary Carpenter at a low rate, on 
condition that she should take the entire 
management of the institution, except as she 
was responsible to the Home Office under the 
Reformatory Schools Act. Friends furnished 
the house ; its life began with ten girls, whose 
number soon increased to sixty. Thencefor- 
ward Red Lodge and Miss Carpenter were 
identified ; and when at fifty years of age her 
mother’s death and a small income left her 
free to choose her own lot, she moved into 
the house next to the Red Lodge and made 
her home the upper grade, where the girls. 
came to finish their education and their re- 
form. Quick to detect a fault, she was faith- 
ful and wise in reproof. 

As reformatories could only admit those 
convicted of crime, something must be devised 
a3 preventive of crime. With the aid of 
friends, she shaped out the Industrial School 
Act, which enabled magistrates to place in 
such schools the neglected children found by 
the police. Under this act, a boys’ school 
was established at Bristol by her exertions, of 
which her nephew, Wm. Lant Carpenter, has 
been the manager, though her vigilant eye 
ever inspected it. Her next zeal was to secure 
a similar school for girls. 

Now came perhaps her hardest battle. As 
the local school-boards acquired compulsory 
power to educate, the grants to Ragged 
Schools were withdrawn. The little street 
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Arabs proved detrimental to the upper 
schools ; therefore the Ragged Schools must 
be placed on the footing of the Day Indus- 
trial, simple food making them attractive. 
But no board or department had power to 

ay the price of food; and though friends 
Felped her in her one school, she wished the 

rinciple applied throughout the kingdom. 

inally, induced by respect for her successes, 
the House of Commons approved her plan; 
and thus she saw laid the foundation for a 
system of legislative prevention and reforma- 
tion. It had taken thirty years. One step 
more remained in this direction ; her publi- 
cation of “ Our Convicts,” in justification of 
the Crofton Prison system. 

During all these years, India was growing 
in her thovghts. India was England as much 
as Bristol; and thither she went. While 
there, the Home Government and the highest 
natives vied in offering her every opportunity 
for inspection ; but it was still deemed unde- 
sirable to disturb the existing native female 
ignorance. On her return, she published her 
“* Six Months in India,” giving the result of 
her inquiries. 

Three times afterwards she revisited India, 
and succeeded in starting a permanent and 
progressive system of female education. Be- 
fore her death, the joy was hers of knowing 
that a bill had been carried through the Cal- 
eutta Council for the establishment of Refor- 
matories and Industrial Schools throughout 
the Indian Empire. Recently, also, two of 
her reports, one on prison discipline, the other 
on normal schools for female teachers, have 
been placed before Parliament. 

“The share which she has had, as well 
thrcugh her public and her private advocacy, 
in the social legislation of the last twenty-five 
years, is probably greater than that which 
any woman has ever taken ;” owing to “ her 
remarkable power of inducing public men to 
take up her views and to give effect to them,” 
a power whose secret lay in her mastery of 
the principles and details of any cause she 
undertook, and in her entire forgetfulness of 
self. She had a wonderful faculty of separat- 
ing the various parts of her work; and both 
in this country and abroad, each one with 
whom she held a conference felt that the par- 
ticular business under consideration was her 
only one. 

She formed a National Indian Association 
to promote her cherished objects ; and whilst 
in Boston established a branch society, for 
her broad spirit made charity international. 
Some of us may remember her address on 
India; it was more than an hour and a balf 
long, yet given without any notes. 

She quickly saw excellences in our institu- 
tions, and reluctantly pointed out their defi- 


ciencies. Severely simple herself, she depre- 
cated the lavish expenditures in some of our 
charitable buildings, as the same amount 
otherwise expended would have benefited a 
larger number. Luxuries are not needed, she 
argued, to help the self-respect of the crimi- 
nal or the recovery of thesick. . . . . 

She was very simple in her tastes and ha- 
bits, and yet most precise in the hours and 
frequency of her meals, that thereby her 

hysical vigor might be maintained. When 
cone. she would see friends all the morning, 
address a meeting in the afternoon, and go 
out to-dinner in the evening; but twice be- 
tween times must come the fifteen minutes’ 
rest and the beef tea. One evening, when 
two or three gentlemen had each an appoint- 
ment with her, she said to the first, after the 
business part of his visit was ended, “I think 
that is all you need of me, sir ;” and, bowing 
to the puzzled man, went to obtain a few min- 
utes rest, before the arrival of her next visi- 
tor. Afterwards speaking of it apologetically, 
she said, “I must do so, or I should accom- 
plish nothing.” 

She wanted all to be interested in Reforma- 
tories, yet appreciated the intellectual and 
esthetic work of others. Few knew how 
strong and able were her own capacities for 
such work, nor how keenly she loved science 
and nature, whilst her religiousness shone 
over all she did. Her “ morning and evening 
meditations” passed through at least five 
editions. ° : : : ; 





ANCIENT EGYPT. 

On the 10th of the present month Bayard 
Taylor delivered in this city a very interest- 
ing lecture, which gave evidence of much ac- 
curate study and intelligent thought in regard 
to the antiquities of this most venerable land 
of mysteries. We give the abstract as reported 
for the Press: 


‘Civilization is a great deal older than we 
are willing to admit. Ancient Egypt was 
merely the shadow of an older civilization, 
but now that the light is getting brighter we 
see her rigid and colossal as the statues in 
front of her ruined temples. Egypt seems to 
have been set apart as the residence of a fa- 
vorite race; a climate without storm; a soil 
which cultivates itself with the overflow of 
the Nile; seas about it for protection against 
invasion, and on the other side an impassable 
desert. Wealth must have come rapidly and 
the people developed peacefully. It can only 
be roughly estimated by a series of experi- 
ments as to the fertility uf the soil. It was 
discovered that in a line from Cairo to Thebes 
there were ruius from thirty to sixty feet deep. 


ag 


Moses. 
“In the fall of 1866 Lepsius added to the 
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The annual deposit of the Nile is about five 
inches in an hundred years, and these borings 
where tiles and pottery were found would give 
an age of over 10,000 years, a lapse of time 
which we have not been in the habit of thiok- 
ing of. The records show that there have 
been thirty-three dynastics in Egypt, and the 
only history we have begins with the time of 
Cheops in the third dynasty, unless the 
Sphynx is older, and a tablet was found some 
six years ago which shows that it was repaired 
by the monarch Cheops. The care they took 
of their dead is a proof of their civilization, 
They buried them in solid limestone hills, 
where moisture could never come, and in 1851 
Marriette discovered near Memphis the sarco. 
phagus of the mummied Golden Bull, which, 
from the inscription, had been buried 3,700 
years before. As one marches up the Nile 
you breathe the atmosphere of the early 
world, and a thousand years become as a day. 
The remarkable fact about Egypt is the early 
death of its language. Fifty years ago the 
first spark dropped upon the darkness, and 
now it illumes the days when the language 
used was that of the races long since lost in 
dim obscurity. The lecturer referred to a 
tablet discovered giving a history of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, who lived 181 B. C, which stated 
expressly that statues were to be erected to 
Ptolemy for services rendered, but the diffi- 
culty was to translate the hieroglyphic which 
appeared as an oval figure. This was found 
in the Rosetta stone; later, one was found 
which referred to Cleopatra, and the same 
oval figure was used. The man was alive who 
should discover the key to these hieroglyphics. 
Champoillon discovered that five letters in 
two names, Poolemais and Cleopatra, were 
identical, and then by investigation he dis- 
covered the twenty-five fundamental charac- 
ters which are the basis of the hieroglyphic 
language. Before his death, in 1852, he had 
explained 500 hieroglyphic words, and now 
about 5,000 have been discovered. They 
represent the sounds of the language as well 
as the character of the actions expressed. The 
waves of the sea are expressed by zig-zag 
lines, and others of a similar character, ex- 
pressive of action, have given additional 
clues. Within the last fifteen years investi- 
gation has become intelligible. The data has 
ranged as to the age of the Egyptians from 
2,900 to 11,000 years B. C., the former being 
about the time of Rameses II, the time of 


system of Champoillon, but to Marriette be- 
longs the special glory. The speaker had met 
the latter on the edge of the Libyan desert, 
looking into an open street of the oldest city 
on the globe—Memphis. Then unknown, 





his work was already triumphant; he has 
made it a life study, and his work is no longer 
an experiment. He knows where certain 
things are likely to be found, and he goes 
there to find them, under the patronage of 
the Khedive. The ancient Egyptians com- 
menced a new record with every dynasty, and 
if we accept their records as correct the third 
dynasty was 6,600 years before Christ. The 


wood-carving discovered looks as fresh as if 


done yesterday, and the sculpture shows that 
the sexes were equally honored; there was. 
honor to the marriage tie, the woman often 
occupying the throne, even when her hus- 
band was still alive. This occurred in the 
third dynasty, when the wife of Thothmes oc- 
cupied the seat of power and ruled the nation 


seventeen years. 


“The lecturer made a comparison between 
the utensils and household goods used by the 


ancient Egyptians and those of modern times, 


showing them to be in many respects identi- 
cal, and gave a sketch of the ‘Shepherd 

King’s’ overthrown by revolution, who reigned 

for 500 years, and statues of whom had been 

discovered by Marriette. The religious mys- 

teries of the Egyptians, their belief that kings 
were gods while living, the priests and cere- 

monies in the temples, the similarity between 

the Egyptian forms of worship and those of 
Moses, educated under the shadow of the 

Court of Rameses, the greatest of the Egypt- 
ian kings, were graphically described, espe- 
cially with reference to the style of tke writ- 
ing. The similarity of expressions on the 
tombs of the kings and those in the Bible was 
shown by quotations from papyrus and tab- 
lets of stone. Egypt was the mother of Pal- 
estine, which has bequeathed so much to us;. 
she was the parent of Greece, and to her we 
still look for our science, our art, our religion 
and our faith; she was advanced to the high- 
est point of intelligence long before they were 
known. The speaker closed by saying that 
we are still moulded by this older civilization 
of Egypt. ‘She instructs and she warns— 
she shames our vanity and gives us encour- 
agement. Leave to the past her stationary 
power and splendor; our nobler fate is to be- 
forever seeking and forever unsatisfied.’ ’’. 


eee 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE, 


We have watched him to the last; 
We have seen the dreaded king 
Smile pacific as he passed 

By that couch of suffering : 
Wrinkles of aggressive years, 
Channels of unwitnessed tears, 
Farrows on the anxious brow, 

All as smooth as childhood’s now ! 
Death, as seen by men in dreams, 
Something stern and cruel seems— 
But his face is not the same, 
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When he comes into the room, 
Takes the hand and names the name, 
Seals the eyes with tender gloom, 
Saying: ‘Blessed are the laws 

To which all God’s creatures bend; 
Mortal! fear me not, because 

Thine inevitable friend !” 


Rest is happy, rest is right, 

Rest is precious in God’s sight. 
But if He who lies below, 

Out of an-abundant heart, 
Drawing remedies for woe, 

Never wearied to impart 

Blessings to his fellow-men ; 

If he never rested then, 

But each harvest gathered seed 
For the future word and deed, 

And the darkness of his kind 
Filled him with such endiess ruth, 
That the very light of truth 
Pained him walking ’mi¢ the blind— 
How, when some transcendent change 
Gives his being boundless rage, 
When he knows not time or space 
In the nearness of God’s face, 

In the world of spirits how 

Shall that Soul be resting now ? 
While one creature is unblest, 
How can such as He have rest? 





“ Rest in peace,” the legend runs ; 
Rest is sweet in Adam’s sons. 
But can he, whose busy brain 
Worked within this hollow skull 
Now his zeal for Truth restrain, 
Now his subtle fancy dull, 
When he wanders spirit-free, . 
Young in his immortality ? 
While on earth he only bore 
Life us it was linked with Lore, 
And the infinite increase 
Of Knowledge was his only peace: 
Till that Knowledge be possessed, 
How can such a mind have rest? 
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Here we struggle with the light— 
And, when comes the fated night, 
Into Nature’s lap we fall, 
Like tired children, one and all, 
Day ané Labor, Night and Rest, 
Come together in our mind, 
And we image forth the Blest 
To eternal calm resigned ; 
Yet it may be that the abysss 
Of the lost is only this— 
That for them all things to come 
Are inanimate and dumb, 
And immortal life they steep 
In dishonorable sleep ; 
While no power of pause is given 
To the inheritors of Heaven ; 
And the boliest still are those 
Who are farthest from repose, 
And yet onward, onward press 
To a loftier godliness. 

—R. Monckton Milnes (now Lord Houghton). 





From Boston Evening Transcript. 
NATILLA GRACILIS. 


To-day, as by a shallow stream I passed, 
I saw the fair Natilla gracilis, 

And, as a lover greets his love at last, 
So left I Nature’s rarest blooms for this, 


And brought it from the ooze where it had lain 
Waiting my coming, and with tender care 
Removed each relic of the streamlet’s stain, 
Smoothing the tangles of its tasseled hair. 
And lo! in delicate lines of airy grace, 
E’en from the slime where it had grown, I saw 
My treasure all its hidden beauty trace— 
So light, a fairy thing without a flaw. 
And then I thought, The stream of every life 
Contains some gem with secret beauty rife. 





FOR THE YOUNG. 


MY LITTLE GENTLEMEN, 





There are five of them, and I presume all 
strangers to each other. One of them I met 
in the street-car one day, the ten-year-old boy 
who respectfully offered his seat to a lady 
whom no other occupant of the car appeared 
to see. The boy looked tired, and had with 
him a heavy parcel, which could not be trusted 
out of his hands. The seat was comfortable, 
and he had thoroughly enjoyed it. 

But this boy was too tull of gentlemanly 
instincts, and too truly one of Nature’s little 
noblemen, to retain his seat while a lady was 
standing. And, by-the-by, had you seen how 
poorly she was dressed, and noticed the shab- 
by purse from which she took her fare, you 
would have thought her only a poor woman, a 
seamstress, may be. Perhaps she was; I only 
called her a lady because she did as ladies 
usually do—she accepted the seat with a smile 
and a “Thank you, my boy!” which must 
have made my little gentleman well content 
to have yielded his place, and happy notwith- 
standing the fact that his small feet had only 
the ghosts of shoes upon them, and his jacket 
was a coat of many colors, where loving 
mother-hands had patched it. 

Another of my little gentlemen I saw in 
the street soon after. He was dressed in the 
style of the season, and looked the little aris- 
tocrat that he was. Several of his stylish 
little companions were with him, and they 
were having a grand sledding time as I ap- 
proached. A beggar woman just then turned 
into the area of one of the handsome houses. 
I don’t know whether she received help or no; 
but as she turned to come out a second after, 
her foot slipped, and, basket and all, she fell 
flat amongst the merry and wild boys. They 
laughed, as what boys would not! but my lit- 
tle gentleman—the best dressed of: the group 
—checked his laugh, and kindly assisted the 
forlorn woman to her feet. Then he lifted the 
basket, and, with his daintily-gloved hand, 
gathered the cold pieces together until the 
basket was filled, and, with a polite bow, he 
handed it to the woman, who stood grateful 
and speechless before him. When I passed, 
a minute after, I could not resist saying, 


} 
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-might be before him. Down the street came 
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“ Your mother has a noble son, my boy!” and 
he answered confusedly, “ O, that’s nothing!” 
But it was something, little readers, was it 
not, in the eyes of those waiting angels who 
carry our good deeds to the Great Throne 
above? 

My third little gentleman I found also in a 
street car. I had an armful of packages, and 
sank wearily into the seat two ladies rather 
unwillingly made for me between them. 
Standiog in front of me was a little fellow 
about twelve years of age. Poor and very 
scantily clothed he was, but I noticed his 
face and hands were clean, and his eyes had 
an honest, straightforward look that one likes 
to see. Older passengers shoved him here 
and there, but he patiently clung to his strap, 
and allowed others to sway him about as they 
liked. I had some difficulty in getting my 
fare out because of the bundles; but present- 
ly a low and rather timid voice said, “ Please, 
ma’am, J’// hold yer bundles if yer likes ;” 
aud my little gentleman took them from me 
as I thanked him. The passengers about him 
looked pleased at such an unlooked-for act of 
politeness on the part of the ragged boy, and 
he looked confused. But I shall never forget 
the little thankful act of this little gentleman 
of mine, and have no fear for the future of a 
boy whose heart is so noble. 

The fourth of my class of noblemen was 
only a newsboy, quite unconscious of the title 
I soon gave him. A blind man, with his cane 
and the brushes he was trying to sell, came 
feebly along the street, hesitating now and 
then, as the blind must, uncertain as to what 


crouching'beside a cellar grating, and peer- 
ing down into the darkness below. I had just 
left the editor’s office, and stood a few min- 
utes to wait fora car. The girl’s sobbing at- 
tracted my attention, and I turned to watch 
proceedings. 

“Hallo! what’s up?” asked the boy, paus- 
ing. 
‘ I dropped my pennies down there, and— 
and—mother’|] beat me sure when I go home, 
oh dear!” 

“ Never you mind, sis,” said the boy, “I 
have’nt much time, but I’Jl see if I can find 
them for you. Wait here.” 

Then he entered the store and asked per- 
mission to go down the cellar. Leave granted, 
he searched for the pennies until they were 
found, and returned to the weeping girl. Her 
tearful smile was pleasant to see, and though 
she hadn’t time to say “Thank you,” so 
speedily did the little boy run off, yet it was 
in her heart, no doubt, and I had one more to 
add to my adopted family of ‘‘ Little Gentle- 
men.” 

Little gentlemen make big ones, we know, 
and fine clothes are by no means necessary to 
prove that fact. Only an accident of birth 
makes the difference between a nobleman and 
a noble man, and the first, perhaps, may hold 
his nobleness only in his title, while the latter 
receives from the hands of his Maker the title 
which makes him one of the great court above. 


— Wide Awake. 



























ITEMS. 
Tue Virginia City Enterprise says that extensive 


deposits of ore have been discovered in the upper 


a crowd of newsboys just from the offices of} jevel of the Bonanza mines in Nevada. 


the different papers, and screaming at the 
top of their lungs. Oue among them, a bright- 
eyed little fellow, only nine years old, I 
judged, noticed the blind man. “ Hold on, 
fellers,” he cried, “don’t. run agin that old 
cove now. What’s the use of hurting him 
when he’s blind, and can’t look out for his- 
self!” I paused to watch the result.. The 
other boys checked their speed a little, and 
then hurried on, crying, “Oh, bother!” So 
my little gentleman stood beside the blind 
man until the crowd had passed, and then 
silently withdrew. The old man, little dream- 
ing of the youthful protector who had shield- 
ed him, moved slowly on, and I opened my 
heart to take in another, whose small head 
was already laurel-crowned in my opinion. 
The fifth little gentleman was one of the 
better class of boys—that is, as far as station 
oes. He was passing along the street whist- 
ing, and jingling a pocket full of marbles. 
He seemed in haste—probably hurrying to 
join a comrade at their favorite game—but a 
little girl, thinly clad and crying bitterly, was 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt is building a railway in 
Nubia. The first section, from Wade-Calfah to Sig- 
veya, has already been opened to traffic. 


GaRIBALDI is to receive a gold medal from the 
people of Rome, in token of appreciation of his 
efforts to carry out the Tiber improvements. 


A spEcIAL despatch from Calcutta to the London 
Times says it is estimated that the famine will cost 
the Indian Government fifteen million pounds, ex- 
clusive of the loss of revenue and other indirect 
effects. 

Tue Frencn Evection.—The latest returns show 
that 314 Republicans and 201 Conservatives have 
been elected. The London Times’ Paris correspon- 
dent telegraphs. ‘It is believed the total Repub- 
lican vote is 38,000 in excess of that of 1876.” 


Ir is feared that war is imminent between the 
British and the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Khan 
of Khelat, in consequence of the location of a 
British force at Quetta, in Beloochistan, which the 
Kahn and Ameer construe to mean the permanent 
occupation of that country. 


Tue navies of Spain, Portugal and Holland will 
co-operate with our Chief Signal Officer in extend- 
ing his system of international meteorological re- 
ports. The Portuguese Minister of War has directed 
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that these observations be taken during phe govern- 
ment explorations of the Congo, in Central Africa. 


Syow fell throughout most of last week in the 
Shipka Pass; and there were a few inches of snow 
at the foot of the Balkans. Those mountains will 
have their feet in the snow, and their heads in 
snowclouds, for months to come, unless the weather 
should prove tobe unusually mild.—Boston Traveler. 


Tue South Kensington Museum, London, bas late- 
ly been presented with six models of the cave and 
cliff dwellings discovered in the San Juan Basin, 
near the union of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
and Utah. The models give an excellent idea of the 
pursuits in peace and the resorts in war of a pre- 
historic race which attained a far higher stage of 
civilization than the nomads who were found there 
by the pioneers of the whites. 

A TELEGRAM from the city of Mexico says: “ Both 
Houses of Congress are in session. Congress is 
divided into two cliques, headed respectively by 
Zeamacana and Justo Bentez. Both claim to be 
friends of Diaz, but nevertheless they are creating 
an inconvenient opposition to each other. It is 
officially stated that the contratand business on 
the Rio Grande is increasing to a fearful extent. 
General Mariscal has been recognized as Governor 
of Sonora.” 

Turco-Russian Warn.—A recent despatch states 
that in Asia Minor, onthe 15th inst., the “ Russians 
gained a great victory over Mukhter Pasha, captur- 
ing many guns and prisoners. The Turks have been 
driven from the road to Kars.” A despatch from 
Vienna to the London Zimes says, ‘“‘ the Russian 
forces at Ardahan, which have been kept in check 
by Mukhtar’s positions rather than by any immedi- 
ate opposing force, will not remain idle longer. 
Thu3, with one blow, all the advantages gained by 
the Turks during the summer have disappeared, and, 
unless the weather and the extreme difficulty of 
supplying the Russian army interfere, a march on 
Erzeroum may be tried again this year.” 

A pespatca from London states that on the night 
of the 14th inst. ‘‘the most sudden and violent 
storm experienced fur many years on the European 
coast burst over the British Islands. The rapidity 
with which the tempest extended in area was extra- 
ordinary and creates the utmost astonishment. 


ELLIGENCER 


Throughout England the damage caused by the 
storm is very great, and reports reach London from 
all parts of the country describing the destruction 
of property of every description. 

‘In London the storm resembled a sirocco burst- 
ing out of a clear sky after a placid, beautiful, 
warm day. The atmosphere during the day before 
the storm broke was brilliantly clear. The storm 
and gale struck London about 10 o’clock on Sun- 
day night, and razed with unabated fury until 
morning. The wind fairly howled over the city, 
tearing every movable object from its place and 
whirling the lighter ones like dead leaves through 
the streets and over the houses. 

“ Although the force of the storm was felt in Lon- 
don in an extraordinary and alarming degree, its 
destructive power was exhibited in the suburban 
districts still more markedly. 

“In other parts of England the gale amounted to 
a perfect hurricane, destroying telegraphic commu- 
nication by blowing down the lines, delaying trains 
on nearly all the railroads, and unroofing buildings 
of every kind. At Bristol the storm raged furiously, 
causing heavy damage to buildings and shipping. 
Old residents of that city state that rarely within 
their memory has such a destructive gale prevailed 
at Bristol. , 

“The devastation extends to Oxford, where the 
University buildings were damaged and many resi- 
dences injured ; Cambridge, where similar destruc- 
tion occurred. Bath, though in a comparatively 
sheltered position, suffered, and Windsor, where 
many valuable trees were overturned in the royal 
parks, 

“The gale extended over Ireland and Scotland, 
interrupting telegraph communications and spread- 
ing destruction over a wide area. At Penzance, 
Cornwall, and the Scilly Islands the gale increased 
to a hurricane, and many distressing rumors prevail 
as to loss of life and property along the coast. 

‘-The general direction of the gale, which caused 
so much damage in the South of England, was from 
the southwestward. After the storm it veered to 
the northwestward with diminishing force. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent of the damage 
caused by the storm, the loss of life and property 
and the shipping disasters that have unquestion- 
ably occurred.” 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 22, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolis, Pa. & West's, 
South Ohio & Ind... * 
N. Y. State Firxins, 
Eggs—Fresh, per d02.....000 


Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 


Live Turkeys........000 see 
Lard, prime,........ a 
Live Calves, prime milch 
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Buck wheat flour, per 100..... 3 50@ 3 60 
Cider vinegar, per gallon .... 


SECOND-DAY, 10TH Mo. 22p.—The mar- 
ket for Beef Cattle is only moderate] 
active, but values are well cugperted 
— at 34@65¢c @ bb. Receipts, 2,200 

ead. , 

In Wheat there is not much doing, 
but prices are without quotable change. 
| Sales of 3,000 bush. at $1 43 for Penn- 
sylvania red; $1 43@$1 48 for amber, 
and $1 47@$1 50 for white. Rye was not 
much in request, and 400 bush. West- 
ern were taken at 70c. Corn was strong- 
er, and holders advanced their views 
Yec., but the inquiry was not very urg- 
ent. Sales of 6,000 bush. yellow at 62c. 
Oats at:racted but little attention. Sales 
of 6,000 bush. at 34@38e. for white, and 
33c. for mixed. 

Tae first export of Wheat from Mani- 
toba took place last week, one car be- 
ing consigned to Glasgow. On the same 
day four cirloads were shipped to 
Goderich, Carada. 

CLovER-sEED, prime to choice, 8@8%4 

r lb.; Timothy, new, $1 40@1 45 per 

ush.; Flax-seed, $1 40 per bush. 

Serr are steady at 34@5%c. Re- 
ceipts 15,000 heads. Hogs meet a fair 
demand at 7@84c. for common and 
choice. Receipts, 3,500 head. 
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CUR NEW FALL STOCK 


At Prices Lower than ever before offered, 
COMPRISING: 


ombazines, Brown Mohairs. 
Melanges, Madonnas, 374 cents,, 
Mixed Mohairs, 25 cents. 
Merinos and Cashmeres all prices. 
Black Cashmeres. 
Just received our New Shawl Merino in choice qualities 
and Colors. 
Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds. 
Good Linen Handkerchiefs, ready hemmed, 121% cents. 
A full line of Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear. 
Unbleached Table Linens, 33, 45, 50, 62, 75, 8714 and $1.00. 
Also an elegant line of Bleached Goods, from 50 cents up. 
P. 8.—A fresh invoice of Black Silks @ 30 per cent. lower 
than ever before sold. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 


FINN. FINN, 
LADIES’ 


50 Cent 
Favorite Shirt. 


The Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Under Vest is the favorite 
one among our patrons. It is made of superior fabric, 
wool mixed, stitched with silk, regular cuffed, finely shaped. 


THE DOLLAR VEST. 


The Ladies’ Dollar Vest is made of fine Saxony wool 
mixed fabrics of superior gauge, and is a more desirable 
article than has been formerly offered at the same price. 

Attention is also invited to the following special lines: 


Ladies’ XX Fine Scarlet Woolen Shirt. 
Ladies’ Star English Underwear. 
Ladies’ Cartwright & Warner’s Underwear. 
4a- PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. “@& 
We have received one Jot of Children’s Superior Winter 


Shirts, which we are offering as a special inducement at 25 
cents for small sizes, rising 3 cents to the size. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 
OYS’ SHIRTS, all sizes, 25 cts. 
ISSES’ MERINO VESTS, 25, 28, 39, 33, 35 cts. 
BOYS’ SUP R:OR VESTS, 25, 30. 35, 40 cts. 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ STERLING SHI+TS, 35, 40. 45, 50c. 
CHILDREN’s FINE CASHMERE SHIRTS, 60 cts. 
CHILDREN’S SHIRTS, large sizes, 44 cta. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

One lot of Children’s Full Regular Shirts, ends of stock, 
at 25 cents. Far below cost, 

One lot of Men’s Shirts, remnants of stock, costing $2.00, 
$1.50, $1.00, 75 cents, all reduced to 50 cents. A grand oppor- 
tunity to save 

CHILDREN’S HOSE IN VARIETY. 


JOHN M. FINN, 
S. E. Cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Phila. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Also a full line o¢ 
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$25.00, REDUCTION! $25.00: 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; o:her garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 
A general supervision of properties if required. 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVICK, 
Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 


ANTED—RY A FRIEND OF EXTENSIVE 

experience, a position as Matron or an 

assistant in acollege or school. Reference. Address 
“ B,” Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 

706 Arch St.. Philad’a. 


ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Calloraddress L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 


J ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF SOME 
W experience (a Friend) a situation as nur- 
sery governess, companion to an invalid or elderly 
lady, a housekeeper, or would do light housework 
or sewing. Address, by letter, ou” 
Friends’ Intelligencer Office, 706 Arch Street, Phila. 


ANTED—A SITUATION AS HOUSEKEEPER. 
Address “ R,” 
Office Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 





UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 


THE LARGE BOARDING HOUSE 


Cor. of Main and Coulter Sts., Germantown, 


Is open the year round for the accommodation of 
guests, permanent and transient. This house is 
particularly adapted for families, as it embraces all 
the comforts of a home without the trouble of house- 


keeping, and at much less expense. 
MRS. R. A. OWEN. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 


(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


BR. H. HUTCHINSON. 12- CENT i 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


HOUSEKEEPERS'’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 
REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00. 
KITOHEN AND DINING TABLES. 
ANTI-PROOF PROVISION, SAFES, 


da general assortment of 
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Be OM ORING OARES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
E. S. FARSON, 


tury and Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
nae "PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 


with an account of the Meetings composing it, when 
established, number of members, &c. Illustrated 
by a map showing the locality of the different meet- 
ings, by LEVI K. BROWN. 64 pp. neatly bound 
in cloth, Price, 50 cents. For Sale by James Hib- 
berd, Baltimore ; Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia; 
or mailed (free of Postage) on receipt of the money 
by the subscriber. L. K. BROWN, 
Goshen P. O., Lancaster county, Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 


ticulars send for Catalogue. 
A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 











year of the Treemount Seminary, Norristown, Pa. 
34th begins September 11. College, Preparatory’ and 


B . For circulars, address 
——— . JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. 


ZEPHYR. | 


This Zephyr which sells at TWELVE CENTS per ounce, is 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly shaded 
in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, and very pop- 
ular for crocheting and knitting purposes. It is freely used 
in making carriage afghans, shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, 
etc. Jt is put up in good honest ounce hanks, the purchaser re- 
cotving oars A® MUCH ZEPHYR as when buying the nomina 
ounce layer of European Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades.and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 
§. E. Corner ARCH AND SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail carefully attended to. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, { 


Carpenters and Builders, | 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. i 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. | 

i 
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SAML. BR. RICHARDS. TEOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 


ENT. double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 


proved Receipt k.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, i= be Mich. 
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A valuable Sea Fowl deposit ! 








—» from South America, rich in 
(Me soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. i 
4 
SOLUBLE A 


MARINE GUANO, 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 

, = ey pe = _— a 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. “UHY main- 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 


124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. > 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, |. 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, ‘| 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
TF” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 
EVERYTHING , Seeds, implements, Macht 


nery, 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
FOR THE tions, mailed 9 receipt 10 cent 


FARM A. B. COHU, 
e 


197 Warsr Sr.,N. Y. 
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